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vast crooked scythe of the spectre. The most in-
genious of poets, the most subtle of divines, whose
life had been spent in examining Man in the crucible
of his own alchemist fancy, seems anxious to pre-
serve to the very last his powers of unflinching
spiritual observation. The Dean of St. Paul's, whose
reputation for learned sanctity had scarcely sufficed
to shelter him from scandal on the ground of his
fantastic defence of suicide, was familiar with the
idea of Death, and greeted him as a welcome old
friend whose face he was glad to look on long and
closely.

The leaves at the end of this little book are filled
up with two copies of funeral verses on Dean Donne.
These are unsigned, but we know from other sources
to whom to attribute them. Each is by an eminent
man. The first was written by Dr. Henry King,
then the royal chaplain, and afterward Bishop of
Chichester, to whom the Dean had left, besides a
model in gold of the Synod of Dort, that painting of
himself in the winding-sheet of which we have
already spoken. This portrait Dr. King put into
the hands of Nicholas Stone, the sculptor, who
made a reproduction of it in white marble, with the
little urn concealing the feet. This was placed in
St. Paul's Cathedral, of which King was chief resi-
dentiary, and may still be seen in the present
Cathedral King's elegy is very prosy in starting,
but improves as it goes along, and is most ingenious
throughout. These are the words in which he refers
to the appearance of the dying preacher in the pulpit:

Thou (like tht dyin% Swan) didst lately sing
Thy mmrnful dirgt in wditnc* of the King /